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schemes of the day to a grovelling selfislmess. Much
>f it may be so; but it only needs a glance at the
:haotic muddle of the London charities, to see the
advantage that would result if people would look
before they leap, and take a lesson or two from the
scorners and sneerers. Doing good requires fore-
thought as well as other things; and the fashionable
denunciation of cynicism has tended to deprive us
of the benefits of all criticism. People are so charmed
with the romantic aspect of things that they won't
look at the prosaic, commonplace aspect of the evils
to be encountered. To say the truth, one is occasion-
ally inclined to regret that martyrdom has gone out
of fashion. Doubtless it was wrong to saw an ap'ostle
in two; but the practice had its advantages. It forced
social reformers into a sterner temper, and a more
thorough-going policy, and discouraged the crowd of
thoughtless volunteers, who hinder the work they
profess to help. The word, indeed, remains, but its
whole signification is altered. Two of the most desir-
able events in life are, to be suppressed by Act of
Parliament or to become a martyr. In one case, you
are left with a good income and nothing to do; In
the other, you are the object of universal sympathy,
and may very probably receive even pecuniary com-
pensation. When stakes and faggots were in vogue,
there were objections to the honour; but now it would
be hard to show a man a more delicate attention
than to prosecute him for heresy, whether theological,
political, or even scientific, for he is certain to become
a " lion," and not improbably the pet of some enthusi-
astic clique.

As this moral tonic has gone out of use, the critic's
sneer is, perhaps, the best substitute left.   It may do